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ABSTRACT 

Despite the controversies that it has created in school 
districts throughout the country, zero tolerance continues to be a widely 
used response to school disruption and violence. This paper explores the 
history, philosophy, and effectiveness of zero-tolerance school disciplinary 
strategies. Growing out of Reagan-Bush-era drug-enforcement policy, zero- 
tolerance discipline attempts to send a message by punishing both major and 
minor incidents severely. Analysis of a representative range of zero- 
tolerance suspensions and expulsions suggests that controversial applications 
of the policy are not idiosyncratic, but may be inherent in zero-tolerance 
philosophy. There is as yet little evidence that the strategies typically 
associated with zero tolerance contribute to improved student behavior or 
overall school, safety. Research on the effectiveness of school-security 
measures is extremely sparse, while data on suspension and expulsion raise 
serious concerns about both the equity and effectiveness of school exclusion 
as an educational intervention. Community reaction has led some districts to 
adopt alternative's to zero tolerance, stressing a graduated system matching 
offenses and consequences, and preventive strategies, including bullying 
prevention, early identification, and improved classroom management. Building 
a 'research base on these alternatives is critical to assist schools in 
developing more effective, less intrusive methods for school discipline. 
(Contains 101 references.) (Author/WFA) 
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bstract 



Despite the controversies that it has created in school districts throughout the 
country, zero tolerance continues to be a widely used response to school disrup- 
tion and violence. This paper explores the history, philosophy, and effectiveness 
of zero tolerance school disciplinary strategies. Growing out of Reagan-Bush era 
drug enforcement policy, zero tolerance discipline attempts to send a message by 
punishing both major and minor incidents severely. Analysis of a representative 
range of zero tolerance suspensions and expulsions suggests that controversial 
applications of the policy are not idiosyncratic, but may be inherent in zero toler- 
ance philosophy. There is as yet little evidence that the strategies typically associated 
with zero tolerance contribute to improved student behavior or overall school safety. 
Research on the effectiveness of school security measures is extremely sparse, while 
data on suspension and expulsion raise serious concerns about both the equity 
and effectiveness of school exclusion as an educational intervention. Community 
reaction has led some districts to adopt alternatives to zero tolerance, stressing a 
graduated system matching offenses and consequences, and preventive strategies, 
including bullying prevention, early identification, and improved classroom man- 
agement. Building a research base on these alternatives is critical, in order to assist 
schools in developing more effective, less intrusive methods for school discipline. 
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he Zero Tolerance, Zero Evidence: 



An Analysis of School Disciplinary 



Practice 



On September 17, 1999, an intense brawl between students rumored to have 
been members of rival gangs cleared the stands at a football game at Decatur High 
School in Decatur, Illinois. On October 1, the Decatur School Board accepted a 
recommendation from its superintendent that seven students, all of them black, be 
expelled from the school for two years. The decision sparked a local outcry that 
escalated dramatically with the involvement of the Reverend Jesse Jackson and 
Operation PUSH. Over a thousand protesters marched to the school on November 
14, and two days later Rev. Jackson and several of his supporters were arrested. 
Despite an offer to reduce the expulsions to one year and enroll the students in an 
alternative school, Operation PUSH filed suit against the district on behalf of six of 
the students (the seventh had elected to drop out), alleging procedural impropri- 
eties, harsh punishments exceeding the offense, and racial bias. On January 11, 
2000, in a decision posted on the Internet, Judge Robert McLoskey turned back that 
suit on all counts, tailing that the Decatur School Board was well within its rights 
when it expelled the students. 

Despite the apparent vindication of the board’s actions, the case has opened up 
an intense national dialogue on the practice of zero tolerance discipline. In many 
ways, the Decatur case provides a fitting example of the conflicting values and 
emotions that swirl around the topic. In the wake of Columbine and other shootings, 
there can be no doubt that schools and school boards have the right, indeed the 
responsibility, to take strong action to preserve the safety of saidents, staff, and 
parents on school grounds. On the other hand, two-year expulsions for a fistfight 
without weapons when weapons incidents in the same district received less severe 
punishments raise issues of fairness, and questions about the extent to which ex- 
treme consequences truly contribute to either school safety or the improvement of 
student behavior. Videotapes of the event showed clearly that seven students en- 
gaged in a rolling brawl that cleared the stands and placed innocent bystanders 
at-risk. Yet the fact that all of those expelled were black, members of a racial group 
overrepresented in suspension and expulsion not only in Decatur, but in cities and 
towns across the country, created the appearance of an injustice that could not be 
ignored. 

The Decatur incident and similar stories throughout the countiy reflect the pro- 
found ambivalence inherent in school disciplinary practice of the last ten years. 
Ensconced as federal policy, at least one component of a zero tolerance approach 
is currently in place in over 80% of our nation’s schools (Heaviside, Rowand, Wil- 
liams, & Farris, 1998). Each new outbreak of violence seems to yield a collateral 
increase in get-tough discipline. In turn, each new cycle of tougher policy-increased 
use of school security measures and a dramatic surge in school suspensions and 
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expulsions-yields a new round of controversy and 
charges of civil rights violations. 

This paper explores the history and ever-expand- 
ing use of zero tolerance in our nation’s schools, 
and the effects and side-effects of the policy. The 
analyses explore the use of school security measures 
that are not mandated, but appear nevertheless to 
be part and parcel of the zero tolerance approach to 
school safety. In addition, the paper reviews the use 
of exclusionary discipline strategies-suspension and 
expulsion-that are central to zero tolerance policy. 
The paper concludes with a consideration of evi- 
dence concerning the effects and side-effects of 
current disciplinary practices in the schools. How 
well do such strategies appear to work in changing 
students’ behavior or guaranteeing the safety of 
schools? Do the positive benefits of such approaches 
outweigh the negative side-effects of punishment? 



History, Definition, and Prevalence of 
Zero Tolerance 

It is difficult to find a written definition of the 
term zero tolerance; certainly the use and meaning 
of the term have evolved over time. Yet from its 
inception in federal drug policy of the 1980’s, zero 
tolerance has been intended primarily as a method 
of sending a message that certain behaviors will not 
be tolerated, by punishing all offenses severely, no 
matter how minor. Zero tolerance first received na- 
tional attention as the title of a program developed 
in 1986 by U.S. Attorney Peter Nunez in San Diego, 
impounding seagoing vessels cariying any amount 
of drugs. U.S. Attorney General Edwin Meese high- 
lighted the program as a national model in 1988, 
and ordered customs officials to seize the vehicles 
and property of anyone crossing the border with 
even trace amounts of drugs, and charge those indi- 
viduals in federal court. The language of zero 
tolerance seemed to fire the public imagination and 
within months began to be applied to a broad range 
of issues, ranging from environmental pollution and 
trespassing to skateboarding, homelessness, and 
boom boxes. 

Frightened by a seemingly overwhelming tide of 
violence, educators in the early 1990’s were eager for a 
no-nonsense response to drugs, gangs, and weapons. 
Beginning in 1989, school districts in California, New 



York, and Kentucky mandated expulsion for drugs, 
fighting, and gang-related activity. By 1993, zero tol- 
erance policies had been adopted across the country, 
often broadened to include not only drugs and weap- 
ons, but also smoking and school disruption. 

This tide swept zero tolerance into national policy 
when the Clinton Administration signed the Gun- 
Free Schools Act of 199^ into law. The law mandates 
a one year calendar expulsion for possession of a 
firearm, referral of law-violating students to the crimi- 
nal or juvenile justice system, and the provision that 
state law must authorize the chief administrative of- 
ficer of each local school district to modify such 
expulsions on a case-by-case basis. Originally, the 
bill covered only firearms, but more recent amend- 
ments have broadened the language of the bill to 
include any instrument that may be used as a 
weapon. The Jeffords Amendment to the Gun-Free 
Schools Act, and more recently the 1997 revisions 
of the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, 
have attempted to bring special education legisla- 
tion in line with federal zero tolerance policy. It is 
unclear, however, whether these amendments have 
resolved or merely fueled the controversy (see Skiba 
& Peterson, 2000). 

Local school districts have broadened the man- 
date of zero tolerance beyond the federal mandates 
of weapons, to drugs and alcohol (Kumar, 1999), 
fighting (Petrillo, 1997), threats (Bursuk & Murphy, 
1999) or swearing (Nancrede, 1998). Many school 
boards continue to toughen their disciplinary poli- 
cies; some have begun to experiment with permanent 
expulsion from the system for some offenses 
(“Groups critical of no second chances”, 1999). Oth- 
ers have begun to apply school suspensions, 
expulsions, or transfers to behaviors that occur out- 
side of school (Seymour, 1999a). There is still 
considerable variation in local definition of zero tol- 
erance: while some districts adhere to a zero 
tolerance philosophy of punishing both major and 
minor disruptions relatively equally, others have be- 
gun to define zero tolerance as a graduated system, 
with severity of consequence scaled in proportion 
to the seriousness of the offense. 

Prevalence of Zero Tolerance 

Since the passage of the Gun-Free Schools Act, 
some form of zero tolerance policy appears to have 
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become the norm in public schools. Defining zero 
tolerance as a policy that mandates predetermined 
consequences or punishments for specified offenses, 1 
the National Center on Education Statistics report, 
Violence in America's Public Schools: 1996-1997 
(Heaviside et al., 1998), found that 94% of all schools 
have zero tolerance policies for weapons or fire- 
arms, 87% for alcohol, while 79% report mandatory 
suspensions or expulsions for violence or tobacco. 
Less stringent security measures are more widely 
used than more stringent measures. Visitor sign-in 
was reported in the 1996-97 school year for 96% of 
schools, closed campus for most students during 
lunch by 80% of schools, controlled access to the 
building was reported in 53% of schools. Less widely 
used measures included the presence of police or 
law enforcement representatives on campus for an 
hour or more per week (10%), mandatory school 
uniforms (3%), random metal detector checks (3%), 
and daily use of metal detectors (1%). 



The Controversy of Zero Tolerance 

Zero tolerance policies purposely increase the in- 
tensity of consequences for all offenders. Yet the 
practice of punishing relatively minor incidents 
harshly has been consistently controversial. Almost 
from the inception of a national zero tolerance drug 
policy, the harsh punishments meted out for rela- 
tively minor infractions raised a host of civil rights 
concerns: The American Civil Liberties Union con- 
sidered filing suit on behalf of those whose 
automobiles, boats, and even bicycles had been 
impounded with trace amounts of marijuana 
(Hansen, 1988). By 1990, the Customs Service boat 



impoundment program was quietly phased out af- 
ter a Woods Hole Oceanographic Institute research 
vessel was seized for a marijuana cigarette found in 
a seaman’s cabin. 

Similar controversy has attended a host of sus- 
pensions and expulsions associated with zero 
tolerance for relatively trivial incidents in school set- 
tings. Skiba and Peterson (1999) presented some of 
the suspensions and expulsions that received me- 
dia attention from the passage of the Gun-Free 
Schools Act in 1994 until May, 1998, including school 
expulsions for reasons ranging from paper clips to 
minor fighting to organic cough drops. This review 
updates that analysis, looking at cases of suspen- 
sion or expulsion due to zero tolerance reported in 
the national newspapers from May, 1998 to Decem- 
ber, 1999- 2 The number of such cases appears, if 
anything, to be increasing, and a thorough descrip- 
tion of all of those cases is certainly beyond the 
scope of this paper. The following is a representa- 
tive sampling of such cases, in the categories of 
weapons, drugs, and other offenses. 

Weapons 

Consideration of zero tolerance tends to focus 
on the Gun-Free Schools Act of 1994 as its driving 
force. Yet, just as state and local zero tolerance poli- 
cies predated federal law in this area, the following 
examples suggest that local practice often extends zero 
tolerance considerably beyond federal mandates. 3 

• October, 1999, Atlanta, Georgia: A 15 year old 
South Cobb High School sophomore found 
with an unloaded gun in his book bag was 
permanently expelled from the school district. 



1 Note that the definition of zero tolerance used in the NCES study is considerably different than the classic definition of zero 
tolerance. While the NCES study defines zero tolerance as the presence of any specified punishment for a specified behavior, more 
typical definitions have emphasized punishing a range of behaviors, both major and minor, equally severely. It is unclear how many 
districts would still qualify as zero tolerance if that term were limited in usage to those districts emphasizing a more inclusive definition 
of zero tolerance. 

1 The search was conducted using the Lexis-Nexus database entering the term zero tolerance under the category Major Newspapers, 
for dates ranging from May 1, 1998 to December 31, 1999- 

3 In the interest of readability, citations of newspaper articles in this section will be presented in footnotes. For each category, sources 
are cited in the order of the incidents presented. For weapons incidents, the sources for each incident are: 

Stepp, D. R. (1999, October 12). Cobb expels student for packing gun. Atlanta Const it at ion, p. 3C. 

Fitzpatrick, T, Lilly, R., & Houtz, J. (1998, October 6). Schools reverse toy-gun decision: Boy, 11, who was expelled is back at Whitman 
today. Seattle Times, p. Bl. 

Suspended 7th-grader receives invitation to rocketry workshop. (1999, March 23). Arizona Republic, p. Bl.; see also Gintonio, J. (1999, 
March 19). Rocket builder’s suspension sticks: Boy’s dad vows to appeal decision. Arizona Republic, p. A29. 

Ruth, D. 0999, June 7). Zero tolerance for zero tolerance. Tampa Tribune , p. 2. 

Neuman, K. (1998, November 12). Deer Lakes apologizes to firefighters for toy ax ban. Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, p. 3. 
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